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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY 

CHARLES  J.  VERT 

BEFORE    THE    SARANAC    CHAPTER    OF    THE 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

REVOLUTION    FEB.  12th, 

1919. 


"  Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others 
deserve  it  not  for  themselves,  and 
under  a  just  God,  cannot  long  re- 
tain it. " 


MADAM     REGENT,     MEMBERS     OF    THE 
D.  A.  R.,  AND  FRIENDS: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  privilege.  A  word 
of  confession,  however,  perhaps  of  warning.  He 
must  needs  be  bold  indeed,  who  would  pretend  to 
add  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  already  had  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Such,  surely,  is  not  my  hope.  He 
would  be  yet  bolder  who  could  hope  to  give  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  our  great  War  President,  in 
an  hour's  discourse.  No  such  ambitious  aim  is 
mine.  An  infinitely  more  modest  purpose  moves, 
on  this  occasion. 

The  Great  War  with  the  final  drawing  of  our 
own  beloved  country  into  its  vortex  gave  rise  in 
thousands  of  Americans,  to  a  renewed  interest  in 


and  study  of  the  one  American  whose  life,  more 
than  that  of  any  other  single  man,  was  the  em- 
bodyment  of  our  purposes,  our  ideals,  our  princi- 
ples and  our  attitude  in  and  towards  that  mighty 
struggle  with  its  world  issues.  They  sought  guid- 
ance, consolation,  courage  and  faith  in  that  unique 
character,  in  a  time  when  civilization  itself  seem- 
ed to  reel  on  its  foundations,  and  threatened  to 
collapse  under  the  impact  of  organized  barbarism ; 
a  time  when  civilized  society  seemed  threatened 
with  dissolution  under  blows  of  anarchy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  enthroned  despotism  on  the  other. 

Into  the  broad,  rich  stream  of  that  American's 
life,  as  revealed  in  history  and  biography,  I  too 
waded — casting  here  and  there ;  less,  however,  in 
the  hope  of  any  unusual  catch,  than  the  joy  of  be- 
ing there  and  wading  freely  in  waters  freighted 
with  the  noblest  in  American  life.  That  no  great 
catch  resulted,  I  readily  confess,  but  this  must  be 
charged  to  the  angler — his  lack  of  knowledge,  his 
lack  of  skill.  Besides,  the  best  of  a  catch  cannot 
be  passed  on;  it  is  absorbed  by  the  angler  at  the 
time.  You  must,  yourselves,  wade  the  stream,  not 
once,  but  many  times,  if  you  would  know  its  wealth 
and  its  beauty.  Tonight  I  bring  to  you  only  a  few 
samples,  solely  in  the  hope  that  they  may  whet 
your  appetites  and  send  you  angling  in  the  rich- 
est stream- of  our  continent,  with  better  luck  and 
greater  skill  than  I  can  claim. 

The  incidents  I  shall  give,  the  characterizations 
and  comparisons  I  shall  make,  will  be  quite  as  dis- 
connected as  a  string  of  fish,  having  no  other  claim 
to  relationship  or  connection,  than  that  they  come 
from  the  same  stream  and  are  a  part  of  its  life; 
illustrating  its  richness,  its  variety,  its  mystery, 
its  strange  apparent  inconsistencies. 


Instinctively,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  day  of 
stress,  men  turned  to  Lincoln.  Fundamentally  the 
issues  were  the  same  in  the  Civil  War  as  in  the 
World  War.  In  both,  it  was,  in  final  analysis,  the 
issue  of  human  liberty  against  human  slavery; 
freedom  of  the  weak  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
strong;  right  against  might;  the  will  to  justice 
against  the  will  to  power.  True,  the  declared  is- 
sue in  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  was  to  save 
the  Union;  but  the  Union  was  attacked  in  the  in- 
terest of  slavery  and  nothing  else ;  but  for  slavery 
there  would  have  been  no  attempt  at  dissolution. 
The  issue  from  the  beginning  was  slavery,  how- 
ever desirable  it  might  be  for  political,  or  strate- 
gic purposes  to  keep  it  in  the  background.  In  each 
conflict  it  was  an  autocracy  determined  to  rule  and 
impose  its  culture,  its  '^peculiar  institution",  upon 
unwilling  peoples ;  in  the  one  case  a  continent,  in 
the  other,  a  World.  In  each,  autocracy  had 
long  been  preparing  for  the  event  and  in  the  be- 
ginning had  all  the  advantage  of  surprise.  In 
each,  autocracy  won  startling  victories,  which 
seemed  to  bode  ill  for  the  righteous  cause.  In 
each  unity  of  purpose,  unity  and  skill  of 
command  and  strategic  advantage  of  the  forces  of 
evil,  kept  the  issue  long  doubtful.  In  each  the 
forces  of  democracy  were  slow  in  attaining  unity 
and  concentration  such  as  to  make  its  forces  most 
effective.  In  each  a  new  weapon  of  marine  war- 
fare was  introduced — the  iron-clad,  the  submar- 
ine. In  each  autocracy  blundered — blundered  in 
its  estimate  of  its  opponents — blundered  in  taking 
Machiavelli 's  view  that  ^4t  is  to  be  assumed  in 
general  of  men,  that  they  are  ungrateful,  fickle, 
false,  cowards  and  covetous'',  essentially  base; 
blundered  in  ignoring  or  failing  to  realize  the 
tremendous  force  of  the  ^imponderables'',  (to  use 


Bismark's  phrase) — that  is,  of  generosity,  good 
faith,  charity,  self-sacrifice;  failed  to  realize  that 
''men  will  sacrifice  themselves  and  all  they  pos- 
sess for  the  sake  of  an  ideaP'.  In  each  case  the 
ship  of  Autocracy,  piloted  by  materialism,  split 
on  the  rock  of  spirtuality.  Arrogant  in  its  pride 
and  its  power,  autocracy  in  each  case  challenged 
the  eternal  that  dwells  in  the  human  soul,  thereby 
courting  disaster.  On  tented  field,  the  principle 
that  "might  makes  right''  met  and  went  down  be- 
fore the  slogan  "right  makes  might".  In  the  one 
case  a  nation  found  its  soul,  and  stood  forth  before 
the  world  purged  of  a  sin  that  for  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  had  made  its  life  a  lie  when 
measured  by  its  declared  principles ;  in  the  other 
case,  thrones  toppled  and  a  continent  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  an  absolutism  that  from  the  dawn  of 
history  had  made  wars  of  conquest  respectable 
and  lodged  in  one  man  the  recognized  power  of 
sending  whole  peoples  to  war.  As  the  one  vindi- 
cated the  principles  of  democracy  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  before  the  law,  that  man,  what- 
ever the  color  of  his  skin,  cannot  rightly  be  held 
as  the  property  of  another  man,  and  that  every 
man  is  himself  entitled  to  the  fruits  of  his  toil ;  so 
the  other  harolded  the  world's  judgment  that  au- 
tocracy, the  widest  and  oldest  form  of  the  domin- 
ation of  one  man  over  other  men  must  go  the  way 
of  slavery,  serfdom  and  feudalism  and  mark  an- 
other stage  in  man's  progress  upward  from  sav- 
agery. 

Few  of  us  yet  realize  that  the  sovereigns  of 
Germany,  Austria,  Russia  and  Turkey,  even  into 
last  year,  (1918)  "held  the  power  of  death  in  war 
over  their  subjects,  and  of  confiscation  over  their 
property,  as  definitely  as  any  slaveholder  held 
it  over  his  slaves,  or  any  landholder  over  his 


serfs;  whose  subjects,  passed  as  definitely  with 
the  land;  who  increased  both  territory  and  sub- 
jects by  violence,  and  who  gave  them  away  and 
sold  them  and  traded  them  with  fellow  sovereigns 
as  freely  as  private  persons  traded  land  and  slaves 
and  serfs '  \  Now  this  is  gone,  and  a  new  era  has 
begun,  as  a  new  era  began  with  the  emancipation 
proclamation,  and  its  final  accomplishment  at 
Appomattox. 

Little  wonder  than  that  we  turned  with  renewed 
interest  to  the  study  of  the  man,  who  with  so  much 
patience,  skill  and  wisdom  piloted  our  ship  of 
state  through  the  stress  and  storms  of  our  period 
of  transition  from  a  false  and  double  life  **half 
slave  and  half  free^',  to  a  democracy  in  truth  as 
in  name. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  inevitable  that 
there  should  rise  before  our  minds  the  figure  of 
the  ruler  whose  vaunting  ambition  has,  so  unex- 
pectedly to  himself,  ushered  in  this  new  era  on  the 
ruins  and  the  over-throw  of  autocracy  of  which 
he  was  the  prophet.  A  comparison  of  Lincoln 
with  the  former  Kaiser  must  be  by  contrast. 
Viewed  from  whatever  angle  they  are  the  very 
antithesis  of  each  other,  as  widely  sundered  as  the 
poles. 

William  II  was  born  in  a  palace,  the  last  of  a 
proud  and  ancient  line  of  kings  and  electors,  un- 
der whose  rule  the  German  Empire  had  been 
builded  from  a  barren  and  diminutive  mark  to  a 
world  power  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  a  hovel,  of  a  fam- 
ily of  poor,  southern  whites,  not  half  so  well 
housed,  or  fed  or  nourished  as  thousands  of 
blacks,  in  bondage ;  his  earliest  remembrance  that 


of  a  shiftless  father  and  a  saintly  mother;  his 
dominion  the  well-nigh  unbroken  forests  of  north- 
ern Kentucky  and  the  plains  of  Indiana  and  Illin- 
ois, with  an  axe  as  the  weapon  of  conquest. 

William  received  all  in  education  and  training 
and  culture  that  money  could  buy,  all  that  wealth 
and  power  and  royalty  could  command. 

Lincoln  received  in  education  all  that  abject 
poverty,  adversity  and  lack  of  opportunity  could 
not  withhold  from  a  mind  hungernig  and  thirst- 
ing for  knowledge,  and  no  more. 

William,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  was  the  au- 
tocratic ruler  of  a  mighty  empire ;  at  the  same  age 
Lincoln  had  managed  to  make  the  membership  of 
the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  in  a  sparcely 
settled  frontier  state,  and  was  known  scarcely  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  his  own  county. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  palace  at  Berlin  to  the 
poverty  and  ignorance  of  a  wilderness  frontier 
in  Illinois,  and  yet  in  these  latter  unpromising 
surroundings  there  was  in  the  making  a  mightier 
ruler  of  men  than  the  proud  house  of  Hohenzollern 
can  boast  in  its  four  hundred  years  of  rule. 

William's  bearing  and  personal  appearance  are 
stamped  with  the  hall-mark  of  Court  and  Camp; 
dignity,  pride  and  self-esteem  speak  from  every 
line  and  pose  of  that  perfectly  groomed  figure. 

Lincoln's  six  feet  three  of  loose  and  unkempt, 
slippered  ungainliness,  clad  in  ill-fitting  trousers 
and  frock-coat,  pant-legs  and  coat-sleeves  too 
short,  and  accentuating  the  giant  extremities  of  the 
wearer,  all  crowned  with  a  towering  stove-pipe 
hat,  would  have  made  a  sorry  figure  in  the  palace 
of  the  Kaiser,  yet  the  figure  he  makes  in  the  ex- 


elusive  circle  of  the  world's  great  ones,  might  well 
be  envied  by  this  latest  scion  of  the  House  of  Hoh- 
enzollern,  in  his  enforced  retirement  at  Amer- 
ongen. 

But  it  is  scarcely  in  the  disparity  of  birth,  of 
education,  of  personal  appearance  or  of  fortune, 
that  the  most  striking  contrast  lies.  Each  became, 
in  due  time,  the  head  of  a  great  nation  at  a  criti- 
cal period.  In  their  political  philosophies,  their 
theories  of  life,  their  principles  and  purposes  of 
government,  lie  their  most  radical  differences. 

William  steered  his  course  by  the  teachings  of 
Machiavelli  and  the  example  of  Frederick,  the 
Great.  Lincoln  followed  the  precepts  of  the  Bible 
and  the  life  of  General  Washington. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  difference  in  ideals  here 
disclosed  is  the  difference  between  the  moral  ver- 
ities embodied  in  the  Bible  and  the  life  of  Wash- 
ington on  the  one  hand,  and  the  gross  materialism 
exemplified  by  the  great  Florentine  and  Freder- 
ick, the  Great,  on  the  other.  Frederick,  who  was 
William's  idol,  bequeathed  to  his  people  and  to 
his  descendants  on  the  Prussian  throne,  the  sinis- 
ter heritage  of  systematic  perfidy,  rapacity  and 
hypocrisy.  How  completely  William  accepted  this 
legacy,  all  the  world  now  knows.  Machiavelli, 
who  was  William's  political  philosopher,  guide 
and  friend,  preached  the  gospel  of  militarism,  of 
conquest  and  of  frightfulness.  He  maintained 
^^that  in  order  to  gain  his  special  ends,  a  prince 
might  legitimately  disregard  good  faith,  friend- 
ship, humanity  and  religion";  that  ^4t  is  neces- 
sary for  a  prince  wishing  to  hold  his  own,  to  know 
how  to  do  wrong,  and  to  make  use  of  it  or  not, 
according  to  necessity";  that  cruelty  is  legitimate 
and  its  use  sometimes  more  productive  of  good 
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than  mercy.  Breaking  of  agreements,  lie  elabor- 
ately defends ;  hypocrisy  he  highly  commends ; 
urging  that  ^4f  the  prince  finds  it  necessary  to  dis- 
regard the  dictates  of  morality,  he  must  neverthe- 
less give  the  appearance  of  being  merciful,  con- 
stant, humane,  upright  and  religious  ".  ^  *  He  must 
surround  himself  with  an  atmosphere  of  grand- 
eur, assume  an  air  of  great  nobility  and  bravery 
and  clothe  himself  mth  all  the  magnificence  suit- 
able to  his  station '  \  * '  He  should  assert  himself  in 
the  great  world,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
quarrels  of  his  neighbors.  His  conduct  should  al- 
ways be  masterful;  it  should  never  betray  inde- 
cision or  vacilliation ^ '.  '^A  prince  ought,  above 
all  things,  to  always  endeavor  in  every  action  to 
gain  for  himself  the  reputation  of  being  a  great 
and  remarkable  man." 

It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  draw  a  more  faith- 
ful portrait  of  the  fallen  German  Emperor.  It 
would  be  equally  hard  to  picture  more  faithfully 
all  that  Lincoln  was  not.  Duplicity,  cruelty,  bad- 
faith,  hypocrisy,  arrogance,  pomp,  bluster,  and 
self-assertiveness,  found  no  place  in  that  lofty, 
lonely,  mysterious  soul,  that  forged  its  way,  by 
the  force  of  its  own  personality,  amid  back  woods 
conditions,  from  the  humblest  and  most  discour- 
aging position  to  an  honored  seat  among  the 
world's  immortals. 

To  make  the  contrast  complete,  we  need  only 
place  side  by  side  letters  written  by  the  two  men, 
in  the  days  of  their  power,  to  two  bereaved  moth- 
ers. In  the  late  war,  Frau  Meter  had  lost  nine 
sons.  The  Kaiser,  in  recognition  of  the  sacrifice, 
penned  the  following  message  of  sympathy: 

^^His  Majesty,  the  Kaiser,  hears  that  you 
have  sacrificed  nine  sons  in  defense  of  the 


Fatherland  in  the  present  war.  His  Maj- 
esty is  immensely  gratified  at  the  fact,  and 
in  recognition  is  jjleased  to  send  you  his 
photograph,  with  frame  and  autograph 
signature/' 

To  us,  in  America,  this  is  an  amazing  letter  of 
sympathy.  It  impresses  us  rather  as  one  of  self- 
congratulation.  Supreme  egoism  seems  to  speak 
through  every  word,  and  yet,  as  has  been  said, 
^4f  that  mother  was  a  believer,  as  perhaps  she 
was,  in  the  divine  rights  of  kings,  there  may  have 
been  some  comfort  in  the  letter  and  the  photo- 
graph. ' ' 

How  different  the  letter  written  by  Lincoln  to 
Mrs.  Bixby  of  Boston,  who  had  given  five  sons  to 
the  Union  cause : 

^^Dear  Madam: — I  have  been  shown,  in 
the  files  of  the  War  Department,  a  state- 
ment of  the  Adjutant-General  of  Massachu- 
setts, that  you  are  the  mother  of  five  sons 
who  have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of 
battle.  I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must 
be  any  words  of  mine  which  should  attempt 
to  beguile  you  from  a  loss  so  overwhelming. 
But  I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering  to  you 
the  consolation  that  may  be  found  in  the 
thanks  of  the  Republic  they  died  to  save. 
I  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  as- 
suage the  anguish  of  your  bereavement,  and 
leave  you  only  the  cherished  memory  of  the 
loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  that 
must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacri- 
fice upon  the  altar  of  freedom.'' 

Here  a  lofty  soul  lays  the  balm  of  a  noble  sym- 
pathy on  a  mother's  aching  heart.     There  is  no 
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weakness  in  it,  there  is  in  it  a  world  of  beauty  and 
tenderness.  I  venture  the  assertion  that  no  more 
perfect  funeral  tribute  was  ever  offered  in  words. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  perhaps  of  some 
encouragement  to  those  who  have  matured  slowly, 
that  Lincoln  compressed  his  real  life's  work  into 
seven  years,  and  these  the  last  seven  of  a  span  of 
fifty-six.  Had  he  died  in  1857  at  the  age  of  forty- 
nine,  he  would  have  left  a  fair  reputation  as  a  law- 
yer, a  little  money,  a  good  name  and  a  promising 
family,  but  no  more.  No  unusual  achievement 
could  have  been  placed  to  his  credit.  He  would 
still  have  been  known  locally  as  *^ Honest  Abe", 
as  a  good  neighbor,  a  good  story  teller,  an  athlete 
of  some  prowess,  and  a  citizen  of  many  sterling 
qualities,  but  of  fame,  or  historic  recognition, 
there  would  have  been  nothing. 

His  hour  struck,  indeed  he  helped  it  very  ma- 
terially to  strike,  when  he  got  the  nomination  for 
United  States  Senator,  to  run  against  Douglas 
in  1858.  Not  a  coveted  opportunity,  it  may  well 
be  supposed.  Douglas  was  then  at  the  height  of 
his  power  and  fame  and  an  antagonist  to  be 
dreaded  in  any  field,  particularly  in  Illinois,  where 
he  was  idolized.  Lack  of  courage,  however,  was 
the  last  failing  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  had  long 
and  earnestly  pondered  the  slave  issues.  Those 
issues  were  moral,  as  well  as  legal.  He  had  em- 
bodied his  convictions  regarding  them  in  a  care- 
fully prepared  speech,  with  the  delivery  of  which 
he  himself  marked  the  new  epoch  in  his  life.  From 
that  day  to  the  end,  his  time  and  his  talents  were 
no  longer  his  own  to  be  applied  to  private  or  per- 
sonal ends.  They  were  the  property  of  the  pub- 
lic, of  the  people,  and  to  them  they  were  dedicated. 
Defeated  for  the  senate,  he  moved  on,  with  the 
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least  possible  delay,  to  the  presidency.  In  that 
senatorial  contest  he  suddenly  became  a  national 
figure  of  such  proportions  that  William  H. 
Seward,  Salmon  Chase,  Simon  Cameron  and 
Judge  Bates  had  to  give  way  two  years  hence  in 
the  selection  of  a  presidential  candidate. 

It  was  during  that  canvass  for  senator  that  the 
famous  ''Lincoln-Douglas  debates''  occurred,  in 
which  Lincoln  displayed  qualities  admired  of  men 
the  world  over ; — physical  and  moral  courage,  sa- 
gacity, intellectual  and  political  honesty,  sincerity, 
mental  grasp  and  moral  elevation.  I  scarcely 
need  remind  you  how  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  the  enactment  of  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill  and  the  Dred-Scott  decision,  had  start- 
ed a  fresh  turmoil  over  the  slavery  question ;  how 
United  States  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was 
re-nominated  by  the  Democratic  Party  in  1858, 
and  how  Lincoln  issued  a  challenge,  which  was 
accepted,  to  debate  the  issues. 

In  accepting  the  nomination,  Lincoln  had  de- 
livered the  speech  above  referred  to,  which,  while 
not  one  of  the  series  made  during  the  debate,  was, 
never-the-less,  part  and  parcel  of  that  debate, 
because  it  constituted  Lincoln's  platform  for  the 
campaign,  and  was  freely  used  by  both  debaters. 
Before  delivery,  the  speech  was  submitted  to 
twelve  of  his  personal  and  political  friends,  who 
were  unanimous  in  urging  him  to  eliminate  or 
modify  the  first  paragraph.  This  he  refused  to 
do,  though  he  was  warned  that  its  retention  would 
cost  him  the  election.    This  is  the  paragraph : — 

''If  w^e  could  first  know  where  we  are 
and  whether  we  are  tending,  we  could  bet- 
ter judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  We 
are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  pol- 
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icy  was  initiated  with  the  avowed  object 
and  confident  promise  of  putting  an  end  to 
slavery  agitation.  Under  the  operation  of 
that  policy,  that  agitation  has  not  only  not 
ceased,  but  has  constantly  augmented.  In 
my  opinion  it  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis 
shall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  *A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.' 
I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure 
permanently,  half  slave  and  half  free.  I 
do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved;  I 
do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall ;  but  I  do  ex- 
pect it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will 
become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other;  either 
the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the 
further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the 
public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it 
is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or 
its  advocates  will  push  it  forward,  till  it 
shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States, 
old  as  well  as  new,  North  as  well  as  South.  *' 

It  did  cost  him  the  election,  but  he  never  re- 
pented. He  knew  he  was  right.  He  wanted  to  go 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  but  his  purpose  in 
practically  abandoning  his  law  practice  and  again 
entering  politics  infinitely  transcended  any  per- 
sonal gain  or  honor  that  might  result.  A  great 
moral  issue  was  at  stake  and  no  thought  of  ex- 
pediency could  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  openly  declaring  his  profound  convictions 
on  that  issue.  Later  in  the  same  canvass,  he  said 
to  friends:  ''You  may  think  that  speech  was  a 
mistake,  but  I  never  have  believed  it  was.  You 
will  see  the  day  when  you  will  consider  it  the 
wisest  thing  I  ever  said.  If  I  had  to  draw  a  pen 
across  and  erase  my  whole  life  from  existence, 
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and  I  had  one  poor  gift  or  choice  left  as  to  what  I 
should  save  from  the  wreck,  I  should  choose  that 
speech  and  leave  it  to  the  world  unerased.'^  His- 
tory has  accepted  his  valuation  of  the  choice  then 
made.  But,  surely,  something  of  the  fibre,  some- 
thing of  the  moral  grandeur  and  the  pre-science  of 
the  man  here  becomes  apparent  of  we  consider  the 
prize  at  stake,  in  the  light  of  his  lowly  beginnings 
and  the  long  and  relentless  struggle  with  poverty 
and  adversity  of  this  ungainly  back-woods  lawyer. 

As  early  as  1831,  the  wrong  of  slavery  had 
driven  its  iron  into  this  soul.  In  1855,  he  had  said : 
**Our  progress  in  degeneracy  appears  to  me  to  be 
pretty  rapid.  As  a  nation  we  began  by  declaring 
that  all  men  are  created  equal.  We  now  read  it, 
all  men  are  created  equals  except  negroes' %  but  in 
debate  in  1858,  he  has  this  to  say : 

^  ^  This  declared  indifference,  but  as  I  must 
think  real  zeal  for  the  spread  of  slavery,  I 
cannot  but  hate.  I  hate  it  because  of  the 
monstrous  injustice  of  slavery  itself.  I 
hate  it  because  it  deprives  our  Republican 
example  of  its  just  influence  in  the  world, 
enables  the  enemies  of  free  institutions  with 
plausibility  to  taunt  us  as  hypocrites,  causes 
the  real  friends  of  freedom  to  doubt  our 
sincerity,  and,  especially,  because  it  forces 
so  many  really  good  men  among  ourselves 
into  open  war  with  the  very  fundamental 
principles  of  civil  liberty,  criticising  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  insisting 
that  there  is  no  right  principle  of  action 
but  self-interesf . 

In  his  Alton  speech  of  the  debates  he  made  an 
attack   on  Douglas'   position,   which,   for   force, 
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logic,  appeal  and  convincing  argument  has  few 
equals  in  our  language. 

^^He  may  say  lie  doesn't  care  whether  an 
indifferent  thing  is  voted  up  or  down,  but 
he  must  logically  have  a  choice  between  a 
right  thing  and  a  wrong  thing.  He  con- 
tends that  whatever  community  wants 
slaves  has  a  right  to  have  them.  So  they 
have,  if  it  is  not  a  wrong.  But  if  it  is  a 
wrong,  he  cannot  say  people  have  a  right 
to  do  wrong.  He  says  that,  upon  the 
score  of  equality,  slaves  should  be  allowed 
to  go  into  a  new  territory  like  other  prop- 
erty. This  is  strictly  logical,  if  there  is  no 
difference  between  it  and  other  property. 
If  it  and  other  property  are  equal,  his  argu- 
ment is  entirely  logical.  But  if  you  insist 
that  one  is  wrong  and  the  other  right,  there 
is  no  use  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
right  and  wrong.  You  may  turn  over 
everything  in  the  Democratic  policy  from 
beginning  to  end — whether  in  the  shape  it 
takes  on  the  statute  book,  in  the  shape  it 
takes  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  in  the 
shape  it  takes  in  conversation,  or  in  the 
shape  it  takes  in  short  maxim-like  argu- 
ments— it  everywhere  carefully  excludes  the 
idea  that  there  is  anything  wrong  in  it. 
That  is  the  real  issue.  That  is  the  issue 
that  will  continue  in  this  country  when 
these  poor  tongues  of  Judge  Douglas  and 
myself  shall  be  silent.  It  is  the  eternal 
struggle  between  these  two  principles,  right 
and  wrong,  throughout  the  world.  They 
are  the  two  principles  that  have  stood  face 
to  face  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  will 
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ever  continue  to  struggle.  The  one  is  the 
common  right  of  humanity;  and  the  other, 
the  divine  right  of  kings.  It  is  the  same 
principle  in  whatever  shape  it  develops  it- 
self. It  is  the  same  spirit  that  says,  ^You 
work  and  toil  and  earn  bread,  and  I'll  eat 
it.'  No  matter  in  what  shape  it  comes, 
whether  from  the  mouth  of  a  king  who  seeks 
to  bestride  the  people  of  his  own  nation  and 
live  by  the  fruit  of  their  labor,  or  from  one 
race  of  men  as  an  apology  for  enslaving 
another  race,  it  is  the  same  tyrannical  prin- 
ciple. ' ' 

How  wonderfully  prophetic  of  the  struggle  that 
has  just  closed!  Yes,  and  of  the  tyrannies  that 
remain — that  of  the  Mob,  and  that  of  Money; 
^^Prolotariat  and  capital'' — '^majorities  and  stor- 
ed up  force" — ^state  them  as  you  will.  They  are 
there.  Eight  and  wrong — the  ''two  principles 
that  have  stood  face  to  face  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  and  will  ever  continue  to  struggle".  Slav- 
ery, in  the  sense  used  by  Lincoln,  has  disappeared. 
Autocracy,  as  a  recognized  and  approved  form  of 
government,  we  believe  has  passed  forever.  But 
other  forms  of  tyranny  remain,  against  which  the 
struggle  must  be  continued. 

One  cannot  help  wondering  if  his  great  heart 
and  his  marvelous  vision  reached  out  to  compass 
the  lament  and  the  hope  of  another  and  much 
later  teacher,  who  says : 

' '  There  are  men  and  women  in  the  world 
who  are  shut  out  from  the  right  to  earn  a 
living,  so  poor  that  they  must  perish  for 
want  of  daily  bread,  so  full  of  misery  that 
there  is  no  room  for  the  tiniest  seed  of  joy 
in  their  lives.    This  is  the  lingering  shame 
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of  civilization.  Some  day,  perhaps,  we 
shall  find  the  way  to  banish  it.  Some  day 
every  man  shall  have  his  title  to  a  share  in 
the  world's  great  work  and  the  world's 
large  joy." 

Senator  Douglas  adroitly  appealed  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  people  by  asserting  that  Lincoln's 
declaration  of  equality  would  lead  to  amalgama- 
tion. In  reply  Lincoln,  declared :  ^  *  I  protest  now 
and  forever  against  that  counterfeit  logic  which 
presumes  that  because  I  do  not  want  a  negro 
woman  for  my  slave,  I  do,  necessarily,  want  her 
for  a  wife. "  He  contended  for  the  negroe's  equal- 
ity under  the  Delcaration  of  Independence  and 
continued :  ^ '  In  the  right  to  eat  the  bread,  without 
the  leave  of  anybody  else,  which  his  own  hand 
earns,  he  is  my  equal,  the  ec^ual  of  Judge 
Douglas,  and  the  equal  of  every  living  man. ' ' 

Lincoln's  mastery  of  men  was  one  of  his  strik- 
ing characteristics  from  an  early  age.  The  most 
remarkable  display  of  this  power  is  found  in  the 
ascendency  he  gained  over  the  members  of  his 
cabinet  in  the  selection  of  which  he  gave  signal 
proof  of  his  courage  and  his  confidence  in  his  pow- 
er to  reconcile  discordant  elements.  Seward, 
Chase,  Cameron  and  Bates,  as  well  as  Stanton, 
were  all  men  of  national  prominence  long  before 
Lincoln  appeared  above  the  political  horizon;  all 
were  men  who  had  enjoyed  many  advantages  Lin- 
coln had  been  denied.  Three  of  them,  at  least, 
were  men  of  very  exceptional  ability,  with  a  thor- 
ough personal  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
fact.  Four  of  them  had  been  rival  candidates  for 
the  presidential  nomination  when  Lincoln  won  the 
prize.  All  of  them  considered  Lincoln  an  accident, 
quite   their   inferior   in   ability   and  wholly  lack- 
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ing  those  qualifications  which  peculiarly  fitted 
them  to  be  president.  Two  of  them,  at  least,  were 
fully  determined  to  be  president  in  fact,  graciously 
allowing  Lincoln  to  hold  the  title.  They  were  will- 
ing to  rectify  the  mistake  of  the  convention  in 
nominating  him  and  that  of  the  people  in  electing 
him.  They  looked  upon  him  as  a  coarse,  ignorant, 
unlettered  buffoon,  to  which  his  liking  for  stories 
and  humorous  writings  lent  some  color.  Could  a 
more  unpromising  situation  be  conceived,  out  of 
which  to  bring  unity  and  efficiency  of  action? 
Whether  Lincoln  had  any  intimation  of  how  he 
was  regarded  by  these  members  of  his  cabinet, 
we  do  not  know.  This  much  we  do  know — neither 
knowledge,  nor  ignorance  would  have  changed  by 
a  hair's  breadth  his  attitude  or  his  action,  as  will 
be  proved  later.  He  had  one  ambition  and  only 
one — to  save  the  Union  and  destroy  slavery. 
Whoever  he  thought  could  best  help  to  that  end 
was  sure  to  be  called,  let  his  opinion  of  or  his 
attitude  towards  the  head  of  the  nation  be  what 
it  might. 

The  attitude  of  these  men,  however  mistaken, 
was  not  surprising: 

William  H.  Seward,  with  his  brilliant  career  of 
thirty  years  in  public  life,  including  four  years  as 
State  Senator,  four  years  as  governor,  and  nearly 
twelve  years  as  United  States  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  the  recognized  leader  of  his  party,  was 
little  likely  to  look  upon  Lincoln  as  his  equal  in 
fitness,  training,  or  capacity  for  the  high  office  of 
President.  He  was  a  college  bred  man  of  wide 
reading,  broad  culture  and  many  social  graces. 
He  had  a  prolific  mind  amply  stored  by  exacting 
industry.  He  had  won  his  leadership  on  his  mer- 
its and  his  demonstrated  ability.     Little  wonder 
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that  he  expected  to  be  and  assumed  he  would  be 
the  '^ power  behind  the  throne'^,  greater  than  the 
throne  itself.  Little  wonder  that  he  expected  to 
dominate  this  "seemingly  simple  provincial 
statesman",  in  all  important  matters  connected 
with  the  executive  office.  His  efforts,  his  partial 
early  successes,  are  common  knowledge.  His 
awakening  to  his  mistake,  his  final  recognition  of 
Lincoln's  ability  and  his  mastery,  his  admiration 
for  and  his  unswerving  loyalty  to  his  chief  are 
likewise  written  big  in  the  record.  In  this  man, 
who  was  himself  wont  to  command,  condescension 
gave  place  to  recognition;  recognition  became 
friendship ;  friendship  developed  into  loyalty  and 
loyalty  ended  in  a  personal  devotion,  rare  indeed, 
among  men. 

Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
had  Seward's  mental  capacity,  but  seemingly 
lacked  those  generous  personal  qualities  which  so 
endeared  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President. 
He  too  had  had  a  remarkable  career  before  com- 
ing to  Lincoln's  cabinet.  After  his  graduation 
from  Dartmouth,  he  went  west  to  Ohio  and  became 
successively  school  teacher,  lawyer,  United  States 
Senator,  Governor  and  again  United  States  Sena- 
tor. He,  too,  thought  he  should  have  been  presi- 
dent and  sought,  in  the  cabinet,  to  dominate  the 
new  administration.  Unlike  Seward,  he  never  dis- 
covered Lincoln's  greatness.  He  was  blinded  by 
selfish  ambition.  That  ambition  withered  his  soul. 
He  was  a  man  of  indomitable  will  and  great  learn- 
ing in  the  law.  He  was  courtly  and  dignified  al- 
most to  pomposity.  He  had  no  saving  sense  of  hu- 
mor. He  had  unlimited  self-esteem,  in  part  justi- 
fied by  his  success  and  his  remarkable  achieve- 
ments as  finance  minister  during  the  most  trjdng 
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period  of  the  Civil  War.  Lincoln  appreciated  to 
the  full  his  abilities  and  kept  him  and  used  him 
and  coddled  him  because  of  them;  even  while  he 
was  using  every  means  to  undermine  the  Presi- 
dent and  get  the  presidential  nomination  himself 
in  1864.  Lincoln  kept  him  at  his  post  until  Chase 's 
sense  of  his  own  indispensability  had  grown  to 
such  proportions  that  there  was  no  living  with 
him.  In  June,  1864,  Chase  ^^  jogged  the  elbow  of 
fate  once  too  often",  and  his  resignation  was  ac- 
cepted. In  commenting  on  the  affair,  Lincoln 
said ; 

*^I  will  tell  you  how  it  is  with  Chase.  It 
is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  or  a  man 
to  fall  into  a  bad  habit.  Chase  has  fallen 
into  two  bad  habits.  One  is  that  to  which 
I  have  often  referred.  He  thinks  he  has 
become  indispensable  to  the  country;  that 
his  intimate  friends  know  it,  and  he  cannot 
comprehend  why  the  country  does  not  un- 
derstand it.  He  also  thinks  he  ought  to  be 
President ;  he  has  no  doubt  whatever  about 
that.  It  is  inconceivable  to  him  why  peo- 
ple have  not  found  it  out;  why  they  don't, 
as  one  man,  rise  up  and  say  so.  He  is,  as 
you  say,  an  able  financier;  as  you  think, 
without  saying  so,  he  is  a  great  statesman, 
and,  at  the  bottom,  a  patriot.  Ordinarily 
he  discharges  a  public  trust,  the  duties  of 
a  public  office,  with  great  ability — with 
greater  ability  than  any  man  I  know.  Mind, 
I  say,  ordinarily,  for  these  bad  habits  seem 
to  have  spoiled  him.  They  have  made  him 
irritable,  uncomfortable,  so  that  he  is  never 
perfectly  happy  unless  he  is  thoroughly 
miserable  and  able  to  make  everybody  else 
just  as  uncomfortable  as  he  is  himself." 
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After  a  pause  lie  continued : 

^  ^  And  yet  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  Union 
who  would  make  as  good  a  chief  justice  as 
Chase.  There  was  another  pause ;  his 
plain,  homely  face  was  illuminated  as  he 
added,  ^And  if  I  have  the  opportunity,  I 
will  make  him  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States'.'^ 

And  he  did  it  within  the  year.  To  such  heights 
of  self-effacement  could  and  did  Lincoln  ascend. 
This  appointment  was  the  more  remarkable  by 
reason  of  Chase's  bitter  remarks  regarding  the 
President  almost  to  the  time  the  appointment  took 
place. 

As  Douglas,  his  early  rival,  held  the  Presi- 
dent's hat  while  the  oath  of  office  was  adminis- 
tered in  1861,  so  now,  this  later  rival  held  the  Bible 
for  him  to  kiss  and  administered  the  oath  at  his 
second  inauguration  in  1865.  Master  he  was  of 
both  in  the  end. 

We  are  glad  to  be  told  by  Mr.  Chittenden  that 
^^  among  the  sorrowing  hearts  around  the  dying 
bed  of  the  republic's  greatest  President,  there 
was  none  more  affectionate  than  that  of  his  Chief 
Justice  and  his  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury". 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  was  the  third  of  his  great 
Secretaries.  The  acquaintance  of  Lincoln  with 
his  future  Secretary  of  War  began  with  a  most 
untoward  incident.  Both  had  been  retained  by 
the  same  party  in  an  important  action.  It  was 
one  in  which,  by  every  rule  of  legal  ethics  Lincoln 
was  entitled  to  make  the  argument.  Stanton, 
without  even  consulting  his  colleague,  in  an  offen- 
sive and  domineering  way,  cooly  assumed  control 
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and  crowded  Lincoln  out  of  his  own  case.  No  ex- 
cuse, no  apology,  no  explanation  was  ever  offered. 
It  was  a  bitter  affront  that  cut  deep.  Yet,  Lincoln, 
seeing  in  him  the  qualities  of  a  great  War  Secre- 
tary, invited  him  into  the  cabinet  and  together 
they  toiled  mightily  through  those  awful  years, 
of  anxiety,  trial  and  strain,  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
successful  issue.  Stanton  was  a  human  dynamo. 
His  capacity  for  work  was  seemingly  without  limit 
and  was  fully  equalled  by  his  devotion  to  duty  and 
his  patriotic  fervor.  After  he  entered  the  War 
Department  he  knew  no  ambition  but  to  crush  the 
rebellion  and  no  means  or  methods  were  too  ruth- 
less to  accomplish  that  end.  He  scorned  alike  the 
praise  of  friends  and  the  attacks,  the  abuse,  the 
railings  and  vituperations  of  foes.  Neither  public 
opinion  nor  private  persuasion  weighed  a  feather. 
He  was  lavish  in  criticism  and  parsimonious  in 
praise.  His  tongue  was  caustic  and  his  hand  was 
heavy.  He  was  without  fear  and  asked  no  favor. 
He  was  more  viciously  right  than  any  other  man 
ever  was  wrong.  Honesty  was  his  God,  and  his 
life,  and  official  career  bear  testimony  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  worship.  In  his  eye  the  ^'superlative 
type  of  unmitigated  rascal,  was  a  man  who,  wear- 
ing the  uniform,  or  invested  with  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  could  use  his  rank,  his  office,  or 
his  position  for  his  own  secret,  unlawful  personal 
gain '  \ 

There  were  often  disagreements  between  him 
and  the  President.  At  times  he  bluntly  refused  to 
execute  orders;  at  other  times  he  almost  fiercely 
criticised  his  Chief,  but  always  for  some  individ- 
ual act,  while  remaining  unqualifiedly  loyal  in 
general.  By  humoring  him  and  giving  him  free 
rein  in  matters  not  of  vital  moment,  Lincoln  was 
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able  to  utilize  this  Hercules  to  wonderful  advan- 
tage, and  at  tlie  same  time  retain  his  respect,  while 
asserting  his  mastery  at  any  critical  juncture. 
How  perfectly  he  succeeded  appears  from  the  no- 
ble eulogy  which  fell  from  Stanton's  lips  at  the 
bedside  of  the  dead  President: 

^^  There  lies  the  most  perfect  ruler  of  men 
the  world  has  ever  seen/' 

No  man  ever  owed  less  to  the  schools  than  Lin- 
coln, yet  no  man  ever  prized  education  more 
highly.  He  became  a  master  of  expression  in  the 
simplest  and  most  direct  English.  He  refused  to 
sacrifice  clearness  or  force  to  elegance.  He  knew 
the  power  of  short  words  and  crisp  sentences,  and 
when  aroused  he  used  them  with  telling  effect.  A 
curious  instance  will  be  found  in  his  reply  to  the 
impatient,  dictatorial  letter  written  by  Horace 
Greely  in  August,  1862.  The  reply  is  composed  of 
412  words ;  302  of  those  words,  or  over  74  per  cent, 
are  words  of  one  syllable.  They  read  like  a  gatling 
gun  and  are  as  convincing.  There  was  something 
disconcerting  about  the  pointedness  of  his  ques- 
tions put  in  that  same  direct,  uncompromising 
English.  Some  Louisana  citizens  once  wrote  him 
complaining  of  the  severity  with  which  the  war 
was  waged.  ^^  Would  you  prosecute  the  war  with 
elder-stalk  squirts  charged  with  rose-water,  if 
you  were  in  my  position?'' — came  the  query. 
Strange  to  relate,  there  is  no  record  of  further 
communications. 

He  did  his  own  thinking  and  drew  his  own  con- 
clusions from  the  beginning.  He  could  follow 
principles,  but  not  men.  No  matter  what  the  sub- 
ject, before  he  could  be  brought  to  action,  he  must 
have   thought   it   through   and   satisfied   himself 
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whither  it  was  tending.  If  he  ever  went  the  way 
of  the  crowd,  it  was  because  the  crowd  was  going 
his  way.  Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  take  an  advanced 
position  and  wait  patiently  for  the  '^  plain  people '' 
to  catch  up  with  him,  striving  the  while  to  make 
them  see  as  he  saw  and  feel  as  he  felt.  To  illus- 
trate :  At  the  time  he  served  in  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature, and  he  was  still  in  his  twenties,  public  sen- 
timent was  violently  against  any  movement  for 
the  restriction  or  abolition  of  slavery.  Resolu- 
tions voicing  this  sentiment  coming  to  a  vote  in 
the  legislature,  this  ambitious  and  unknown  young- 
man,  with  one  companion  dared  to  protest  on  the 
ground,  ^Hhat  the  institution  of  slavery  is  found- 
ed both  in  injustice  and  bad  policy''.  To  appre- 
ciate the  courage  it  required  to  take  that  stand, 
one  needs  but  remember  that  it  was  about  this 
time  that  Garrison  was  dragged  through  the 
streets  of  Boston  with  a  rope  about  his  body,  and 
that  in  the  same  year  with  that  vote,  and  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  Lovejoy  was  done  to  death  by  a 
furious  mob  while  defending  his  printing  press 
used  in  printing  anti-slavery  appeals.  He  had  no 
craving  for  a  martyr's  crown,  no  more  would  he 
compromise  against  his  conscience  on  what  to  him 
was  a  question  of  right  and  wrong. 

As  I  sat  on  the  bank  and  pondered  the  stream 
and  what  had  been  drawn  from  it,  the  wonder  and 
mystery  of  it  all  and  its  contrariety  of  currents 
were  borne  in  upon  me,  with  the  marvelous  mean- 
ing it  must  have  to  the  latest  generation,  for  those 
who  would  come  to  it  in  true  sincerity  of  purpose. 
And  I  found  myself  asking:  As  there  seems  to 
be  a  way  leading  from  the  loliest  to  the  loftiest 
station  in  life,  why  do  so  few  find  it!  Is  it,  per- 
chance because    so   few   are   willing   to    pay  the 
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price?  Does  the  smile  of  Dame  Fortune,  after  all, 
await  any  one  who  is  willing  to  eschew  in  very 
truth  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  to  gain  it?  Is  the 
kingdom  of  this  world,  as  well  as  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  within  us?  Arrogance  and  pride  are  not 
needed  to  attain  it,  for  he  was  the  most  modest  of 
men.  William  II,  the  most  arrogant  of  men,  lost 
it.  Inconsistencies,  even  strange  incongruities  are 
no  bar  to  it.  Bearing  the  weight  of  the  nation  ^s 
tragedy  on  his  shoulders,  he  could  approach  a 
solemn,  historic  act  with  jest  and  laughter; —  Wit- 
ness the  reading  of  Artemus  Ward  and  the  check- 
ing of  the  laughter  to  present  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  The  teller  of  unquotable  tales,  he 
could  rise  to  sublime  heights  in  beauty  and  moral 
grandeur  of  thought  and  word  and  act.  A 
schrewd,  hard-headed  lawyer  and  practical  poli- 
tician, he  was  a  dreamer  of  dreams  and  a  believer 
in  signs  and  portents;  Witness,  his  story  of  the 
dream  the  night  before  he  was  shot:  Secretary 
Welles  relates  it, — ^^The  President  declared  that 
we  would  soon  get  news  from  Sherman,  and  it 
would  be  favorable.  He  had  no  doubt  of  this,  for 
the  night  before  he  had  a  dream  which  had  pre- 
ceded nearly  every  important  event  of  the  war. 
^'He  said  it  was  in  my  department,  it  related  to 
the  water,  that  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  singular  and 
indescribable  vessel,  but  always  the  same,  and 
that  he  was  moving  with  great  rapidity  toward  a 
dark  and  indefinite  shore;  that  he  had  had  this 
singular  dream  preceding  the  firing  on  Sumter, 
the  battles  of  Bull  Run,  Antietam,  Gettysburg, 
Stone  River,  Vicksburg,  Wilmington,  etc.  .  .  . 
Victory  did  not  always  follow  his  dream,  but  the 
event  and  results  were  important.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  a  battle  had  taken  place,  or  was  about 
being  fought,  ^and  Johnston  will  be  beaten,  for  I 
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had  this  strange  dream  again  last  night.  It  must 
relate  to  Sherman ;  my  thoughts  are  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  I  know  of  no  other  very  important  event 
which  is  likely  just  now  to  occur. ' 
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Witness  again,  his  belief  in  direct  communica- 
tions from  God :  ^ '  I  frequently  see  my  way  clear 
to  a  decision  when  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  no 
sufficient  facts  on  which  to  found  it.  I  am  satisfied 
that  when  the  Almighty  wants  me  to  do  or  not  to 
do  a  particular  thing,  he  finds  a  way  of  letting  me 
know  it.'' 

But  these  are  only  a  part  of  the  marvel  and  the 
mystery — there  is  plenty  to  ponder,  the  meaning 
of  which  cannot  be  in  doubt,  but  my  reflections 
took  another  turn.  He  seems  to  have  built  on 
Goethe's  plan:  ^^ Talent  develops  itself  in  soli- 
tude; character  in  the  stream  of  life".  He  early 
hitched  his  chariot  to  a  star,  and  so  avoided  drift- 
ing. He  made  his  own  opportunities  as  he  went 
along.  He  didn't  sit  by  the  roadside  waiting  for 
some  one  to  come  by  and  invite  him  to  ride  to 
place  and  power.  He  had  a  fixed  and  very  defi- 
nite ambition ;  this  ambition  to  distinguish  himself 
by  some  great  service  to  mankind  he  pursued  so 
eagerly  that  he  couldn't  afford  to  make  money. 

He  was  a  practical  idealist.  In  the  game  of 
practical  policies,  he  had  no  superior.  This  was 
due  to  his  profound  knowledge  of  men  and  their 
motives  of  action,  a  knowledge  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection  by  constant  and  canny  study, 
prosecuted  relentlessly  while  he  appeared  to  have 
no  other  purpose  in  life  than  the  entertainment  of 
groups  of  men  gathered  about  the  stove  of  a  coun- 
try store,  or  before  an  open  fireplace  in  a  hotel  on 
the  circuit.    Of  the  learning  and  the  culture  of  the 
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schools  lie  had  little.  Of  the  book  of  life  he  was 
a  profound  student.  He  was  wise,  not  learned; 
wise  with  the  wisdom  no  learning  could  give ;  wise 
with  a  wisdom,  beside  which  mere  learning  would 
have  been  foolishness  in  the  national  crisis  he  was 
called  upon  to  meet. 

To  cultivated  manners  he  laid  no  claim.  The 
dictates  of  a  great,  warm,  tender  heart  with  him 
did  duty  for  the  training  of  the  drawing  room. 
Frontier  towns,  unbroken  forests  infested  with 
savages,  and  uninhabited  prairies  are  not  the 
homes  of  Chesterfields.  But  they  may  hold  more 
of  honest  worth  than  gilded  palaces,  and  their 
untutored  manners  may  cover  less  of  littleness 
and  povery  of  soul,  than  the  artificial  trappings  of 
polite  society. 

Common-sense,  the  most  uncommon  of  posses- 
sions, he  had  in  abundance.  The  logic  of  life, 
which  laughs  at  the  logic  of  the  schools,  he  prac- 
ticed Vv^itli  unerring  instinct  to  the  eternal  gain  of 
the  nation.  What  he  was,  his  life,  not  his  profes- 
sions, not  his  speeches,  not  even  his  achievements 
(wonderful  though  they  were),  is  the  priceless 
legacy  he  bequeathed  to  the  world.  The  speech 
at  Gettysburg,  the  second  inaugural  address,  the 
letter  to  the  bereaved  mother,  the  debates  with 
Douglas,  will  be  read  and  admired  as  long  as  the 
English  language  lasts ;  but  it  is  Lincoln,  the  man, 
not  Lincoln  the  orator,  or  Lincoln,  the  lawyer,  or 
Lincoln,  the  statesman,  who  is  and  has  been  and 
will  be  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  millions,  as  a 
potent  factor  for  good  for  all  time.  Of  him  it 
could  not  be  said : 


^ '  The  grammar  of  life  we  have  gotten  by  heart, 
life's  se 
an  art.'' 


But  life's  self  we  have  made  a  dead  language 
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^  ^  The  g'rammar  of  life '  ^  found  little  place  in  his 
reckoning,  ^'life's  self^'  was  all  important.  His 
loyalty  to  this  ideal  won  for  him,  from  Punch, 
which  had  relentlessly  ridiculed  his  manners,  his 
person  and  his  policies,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  recorded  tributes  and  recantations : 

*^  Beside  this  corpse  that  bears  for  winding  sheet 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  he  lived  to  rear  anew, 
Between  the  mourners  at  his  head  and  feet. 
Say,  Scurrile  Jester,  is  there  room  for  you! 


Yes,  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my  sneer. 

To  lame  my  pencil  and  confute  my  pen — 
To  make  me  own  this  hind — of  princes  peer, 
This  rail-splitter — a  true  born  king  of  men^^ 

Like  all  the  world's  truly  great,  his  greatest 
achievement  consisted  not  in  what  he  made  of  the 
w^orld,  but  what  he  made  of  himself. 

He  builded  better  than  he  knew.  He  took  care 
of  the  day  and  let  the  years  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  after  all,  this  is  the  rarest,  the  most 
fruitful  and  most  memorable  of  human  achieve- 
ments. 

Not  that  he  was  the  emancipator  of  four  million 
slaves ;  not  that  he  wore  the  diadem  of  almost  des- 
potic power  with  simplicity  and  utter  forgetful- 
ness  of  personal  pride ;  not  that  he  was  the  noblest 
friend  and  highest  exemplar  of  common  sense  and 
personal  and  political  honesty,  and  the  bitterest 
and  most  relentless  foe  of  autocracy;  not  that  he 
was  among  the  first  of  the  world's  great  ones, 
mentally  and  spiritually,  without  ever  dreaming 
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it;  not  tliat  lie  was  the  champion  of  the  weak, 
and  the  down-trodden,  when  to  be  such  was  to  haz- 
ard personal  preferment  and  endanger  his  life 
ambition;  not  that  he  had  a  mastery  of  winged 
words  that  will  give  him  eternal  fame,  not  for 
these  things,  not  for  anything  that  can  be  touched 
or  seen  or  set  down  on  printed  page,  but  some- 
thing of  which  all  these  were  but  a  part — for  him- 
self, we,  as  Americans,  love  him  and  the  world 
does  reverence  to  his  memory. 

What  then  was  the  best  catch  I  made  as  the 
result  of  my  recent  wadings  and  various  throws 
in  the  stream  of  his  rich  and  varied  life!  Just 
this,  I  think,  a  deeper  appreciation  of  Lincoln's 
great  and  truly  wonderful  personality;  a  fuller 
realization  of  the  immeasurable  wealth  of  influ- 
ence for  weal  or  woe,  resident  in  a  truly  great 
man;  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  truth  that 
every  personal  life  is  a  growth,  a  development,  a 
becoming,  an  achievement,  not  something  sudden- 
ly bestowed  by  nature  or  divinity.  Lincoln  began 
so  low  and  climbed  so  high  and  the  process  was 
carried  on  so  completely  in  the  light  of  day,  that 
the  unfolding  of  his  personality  can  be  watched 
and  traced  from  day  to  day,  like  the  growth  of  a 
plant.  What  part  was  played  in  the  process  by 
heredity,  what  by  environment,  what  by  will  and 
what  by  fortune,  we  may  not  know,  but  every- 
where and  always,  we  are  conscious  there  was 
present  a  lofty  ideal  going  hand  in  hand  with  the 
conviction,  ^ '  I  am  what  I  make  myself  to  be " ; 
always  and  ever  a  ceaseless,  consistent,  intelligent 
striving  for  perfect  manhood,  in  which  ^4ies  the 
secret  of  immortality.'' 
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